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shoots in comet-like, as something unprovided for in the
general ordering of Ms character, which causes this feature
to appear as if it were suggested rather by the exigencies
of the stage than by the natural workings of human
passion. And herein tne poet seems at variance with
himself; his usual method being to unfold a passion in
its rise and progress, so that we go along with it freely
from its origin to its consummation. And certainly there
is no accounting for Leontes5 conduct, but by supposing
a predisposition to jealousy in him, which, however, has
been hitherto kept latent by his wife's clear, firm serene
discreetness, but which breaks out into sudden and fright-
ful activity as soon as she, under a special pressure of
'motives, slightly over-acts the confidence of friendship."
Hudson, it is true, notices in Shakespeare's defence that
he " had a course of action marked out for him in the
tale." " But then," he continues, " he was bound by his
own principles of art to make the character such as would
rationally support the action, and cohere with it." He
also notices the fact of the prolonged intimacy between
Hermione and Polixenes, and refers to "the secret
thoughts which may have been gathering to a head in
the mind of Leontes during that period." . . . Still,
however reluctantly, this critic seems to accept the idea
that Leontes' jealousy was a sudden and almost unaccount-
able birth. Such suddenness, if established, of course
enhances the madness of the consequent action. But is
it established 1 I venture to doubt this. In the novel at
all events, Leontes' doubts are gradual and of considerable
^ura^on- After detailing the hearty welcome with which
^s^us (Polixenes) was received at the court of Pandosto
(Leontes), Greene goes on, " Bellaria (Hermione) willing1